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II.— PROMETHEUS AND THE CAUCASUS. 

It is a wide-spread belief among scholars that the scenes of the 
two plays 'Prometheus Bound' and 'Prometheus Loosed' were 
different, and that Aeschylus represented his hero as performing 
an underground journey of a thousand or two of miles between 
these two plays. It is supposed on the one hand, from testimony 
of Cicero and others (to be considered hereafter), that the scene 
of the Prometheus Loosed was certainly the Caucasus mountain 
range. And on the other hand it is thought to be equally clear, 
from internal evidence of the tragedy itself, that the scene of the 
Prometheus Bound is not the Caucasus, but the northern edge of 
Scythia near the ocean. Now Prometheus is swallowed up by the 
ground at the end of the first piece, and reappears, still bound to 
his rock, at the beginning of the second, and it certainly follows, 
granted the above premisses, that the poet intended the subter- 
ranean transit in question. 

C. G. Schiitz, the well-known editor of Aeschylus, was the first 
to assert distinctly that the two tragedies had different scenes. 1 
This was in 1782. Bothe, Porson, Heyne, Hermann and others 
presently gave in their assent. 2 It must be observed that these 
earlier scholars did not conceive of the two plays as connected 
in a trilogy. When Welcker, in 1824, maintained the existence 
of a Prometheus-trilogy, he rejected the notion of a change of 
scene as incompatible with that theory. On the other hand, Her- 
mann, holding to the difference in scene, made it a prime argu- 
ment against Welcker's theory of a trilogy Prometheus. It was 
reserved for a later generation to believe at once in the trilogy 
and in the change of scene, and so to hold that Prometheus is 
somehow transferred from one place of punishment to the other. 
This has become, I may say, the received doctrine, set forth in 
most editions of the Prometheus. 3 And it has met with surpris- 

1 Although Stanley, a century earlier, had maintained that the Caucasus was 
not the scene of the Prometheus Bound. 

2 See citations Welcker, Aeschyl. Trilogie, p. 35. 

'First, perhaps, G. C.W. Schneider in his edition (1834). Then Schomann, 
Woolsey, Paley, Weil, L. Schmidt and Wecklein. Also Bergk (Griecli. Litera- 
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ingly little dissent, considering the difficulties with which it is 
beset. 

For that it is a hard doctrine, few, I think, will deny. The tri- 
logy theory will doubtless stand. No one — now that Wilhelm 
Dindorf has passed away— doubts that the Prometheus Bound 
and the Prometheus Unbound were acted together, and it is 
probably needless for me to rehearse the evidence for it. But how 
can the scene of these two plays have been different ? The case 
is not that of a simple shifting of scene, as between the Choephori 
and the Eumenides. Prometheus cannot be understood to trans- 
fer himself by ordinary locomotion. He remains fixed to his 
cliff in the convulsion which ends the first play, and he is still 
fixed there at the opening of the other. That he has meanwhile 
passed, cliff and all, to another part of the world seems a singu- 
larly irrelevant and unnecessary conception. There is no indica- 
tion of such a transfer in the text of the preserved play. Hermes 
foretells what is to happen, with considerable detail. The craggy 
gorge will be shattered by a bolt of lightning ; Prometheus will 
be hidden from sight; he will lie in a n-erpaia dyK.d\t], 'a crevice of 
rock'; after lapse of long time he will come to the light again 
(a\jfoppov rj£us <■'? <j>dos) ; then the eagle will come to devour his 
vitals.' There is nothing of a subterranean journey, nothing of 
a transfer to the summit of Caucasus. We cannot, of course, 
assert positively that this was not mentioned in the Prometheus 
Unbound. And yet it seems hardly possible that it was. The 
Prometheus Xtio^iecos began directly with the paroclos of the chorus 
of Titans. 2 After this came a speech of Prometheus to the 
Titans. Here, if anywhere, was the natural place for this change 
of the place of punishment to be mentioned. Now we have from 
Cicero's hand a loose translation of the whole of this speech, but 

turgeschichte) and (in substance) Bernhardy. The same conclusion is reached 
in the dissertation of Bernhard Foss de loco in quo Prometheus apud Aeschylum 
vinctus sit, Bonn, 1862. Schomann, if I understand him, fancies that Prome- 
theus, after his underground confinement, was shot up like a rocket and fell on 
the top of Caucasus. Schneider supposes that the hero was understood, in 
the interval between the plays, to be dragged to the Caucasus and rebound 
there by Hephaestus. But the favorite view is that of an underground 
passage. 

'Verses 1016-1025. 

2 "eu(fec apxi^evog ttjs rpayatSiag " in Procopius Hist. Goth. 4, 6. See the 
fragment-collections. Notwithstanding this, Schomann makes his " Geloster 
Prometheus " begin with a soliloquy of the hero. 
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there is no allusion to any change of place, though the hero 
describes his past binding by the hand of Hephaestus and his 
present punishment through the eagle. 

Finally, no adequate motive for the supposed change of locality 
can be assigned. Wecklein ascribes it to the desire for variety. 
But the variety could have consisted in nothing but the substitu- 
tion of one painted scene for another very similar one. And since 
the publication of Wilamowitz's recent article in Hermes on the 
' Buhne des Aischylos,' it will be doubted by many whether scenes 
or scenery were known to the Attic theatre at the time of the 
composition of this trilogy. Variety would be dearly bought at 
the price of so clumsy a device. And Aeschylus did not hesi- 
tate in the Orestea to keep the same scene during two successive 
plays — Agamemnon and Choephori.' 

It might occur to some one to suppose a change of place to be 
somehow bound up with the engulfment and the reappearance of 
Prometheus. This engulfment is, of course, a feature added by 
Aeschylus ; it was no part of the former story. I dare say that 
some have thought that the swallowing-up was a device for bring- 
ing about a change of scene — that Prometheus is made to dis- 
appear in the bowels of the earth in order that he may reappear 
in a different place. A little consideration will show that this is 
not so. The upturning at the end of the npo^devs Sea-fiarrjs is a 
device — and the only possible device.— for getting Prometheus off 
the scene. The poet wished to exhibit the bound Prometheus in 
two successive plays, separated by a 'wait.' In the modern 
theatre this would be managed very simply. The curtain would 
descend on Prometheus at the end of one piece, and rise on him 
at the beginning of the other. But what was the primitive play- 
wright to do ? Prometheus could not be left hanging during the 
interval between the two plays. 2 He must absolutely be got 
off at the end of the (Wpon/r, and got on at the beginning of the 
Xuofiecor — and got on in a bound condition, for the binding scene 
cannot be repeated. We see what an embarrassment the poet 
was in, and how ingeniously he met the difficulty ; and we see 
that all this points to no change of locality whatsoever. 

1 Schneider assigns other and incredibly trivial reasons for the supposed 
transfer. As, for instance, that Zeus desired to remove Prometheus from the 
sympathetic companionship of Oceanus and his daughters! 

2 I do not urge the consideration that Prometheus was represented by a 
dummy in the first play and by a live man in the second, because there are 
still some who doubt the use of a lay-figure in the Prometheus Bound. 
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The makeshift is indeed more successful in the termination of the 
first piece than in the opening of the second. The catastrophe of the 
fieo-fiOTT/r is extremely effective, and no one suspects a device. Not so 
the commencement of the Xvopevas This play must have been rather 
abruptly and awkwardly ushered in by the rising of the silent and 
still fettered figure of Prometheus from the hollow underneath the 
orchestra. Nothing else is possible. But this rising, observe, 
cannot be understood as his first emergence from underground 
imprisonment — the 'coming to light ' promised inverse 1021 of 
the preceding play. For if so, where does the punishment by the 
eagle come in ? This punishment had gone on for ages at the 
time when the action of the drama begins. 1 Clearly the emergence 
of Prometheus is no part of the play, but only, so to speak, a 
signal that the play is to begin. As soon as he is there, he is 
immediately supposed to have been hanging there for an immense 
period. And this explains why Prometheus says nothing at the 
outset of the piece, but waits to be addressed by the leader of 
the chorus. Were he supposed to be emerging for the first time 
after countless years spent in solitary darkness, this would be 
highly unnatural. 

We see, then, that the swallowing-up of Prometheus and his 
reappearance are without significance for the question of locality, 
and are primarily a means of effecting an exit and a re-entrance 
of the hero. 

Shall we then adopt Welcker's view, and say that Caucasus is 
the scene of both plays ? The difficulties in the way of this are 
familiar. First, the opening lines of the Prometheus Bound say 
nothing about the Caucasus, but speak of a remote region of 
Scythia. It further appears that this is near the Ocean, for the 
Oceanids hear the blows of Hephaestus's hammer. Secondly, the 
directions given to Io show that the speakers are not stationed on 
the Caucasus. After leaving Prometheus, Io is to come to the 
Nomad Scythians, skirt the country of the Chalybes, reach and 
ascend the valley of a river Hybristes, and then she is to arrive 
wpbs alrov KavKaaov, opav v^narov (verse 719) and cross its lofty sum- 
mits. Obviously a long journey is here described, and the start- 
ing-point cannot be the Caucasus itself. Thirdly, the Caucasus 
is spoken of as peopled, or as having peoples living near it (422), 
while the scene of the play is an HjipoTos iprjpla (2), an cmdvdpanoi 

1 Vetusta saeclis glomerata horridis Iuctijica Hades, Frag. Ill, verse 25. 
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Trciyoj (20). These arguments are cogent, and show that the 
Prometheus Bound is not enacted in the Caucasus. Welcker's 
attempts to weaken their force partake of the nature of quibbles. 
Caucasus, he said, was looked on as a Scythian mountain, and it 
might be that the poet meant that mountain to be understood, 
without naming it. He laid stress on the word avrov in 719. It 
meant, he argued, the summit of Caucasus, in distinction from its 
lower regions. 1 This, even if true, does not fully meet the diffi- 
culty. But surely aMs is here simply the avros of celebrity. 
Caucasus was to Aeschylus the type of a lofty and impassable 
mountain. 'Ascend the Arve,' we might say, 'and you will see 
Mont Blanc himself before you.' 

Welcker's view has won but few adherents. One of these is 
P. J. Meyer, author of a dissertation published at Bonn in 1861. 2 
Meyer endeavors to get relief by an extension of the term Caucasus. 
The scene of the play is in northern Scythia, but it is also in Cau- 
casus. 'Caucasus' (he thinks) comprehends all the mountains of 
the northern world. The crucial verse 719 he understands as 
Welcker does, but he is better able to explain how Io makes so 
long a journey and yet is still in the Caucasus. But after all, this 
is only an alleviation of the difficulty. Granted that Aeschylus 
may have meant more by ' Caucasus ' than we do, that he may 
have supposed it to extend to the Ocean and to be in Scythia. 3 
The stubborn fact remains that he has not named Caucasus in 
denning the scene at the outset, and that in two places later on 
he does speak of Caucasus in terms which he could not have used 
if that were the scene of the play. In short, this whole theory 
runs counter to the natural interpretation of the text of the Pro- 
metheus Bound. 'Persuasum habeo,' says Meyer, ' spectatores 
primis sex versibus -fabulae recitatis statim de Caucaso cogitasse.' 
We venture to affirm on the contrary that no spectator or reader, 

1 So before him a scholiast : t/'oi Trpb; to erepov jiipoQ tov KavKaaov 6 yap 
Tlfjofiridevt; ev nvi pkpu ical dicpupeiat roil KavK&Gov earavpuS//. 6 de Kavnatjog bpo(; 
ewl tto'Av (hijiiov. Hermann declared this view unworthy of a sane man. 

^Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus quo in loco agi videatur. 

3 The ancients often speak of the Caucasus as Scythian. There is some 
authority for extending the name to the Rhipaean mountains (Dionys. Perie- 
getes 663 and Eustathius ad locum). Probably Foss is right in the conclusion 
that Aeschylus's geography placed Caucasus and the Phasis to the north of the 
Maeotis instead of the east of the Euxine, and represented the Phasis as 
flowing into the Maeotis. Only in this way does Io's route become fully intel- 
ligible. 
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ancient or modern, unless his mind was prepossessed, ever gathered 
from the play itself that its action lay in the Caucasus. 

Is there then no way out of these contradictions? We have 
found two roads no thoroughfare; one remains to be explored. 
Is it possible that the Caucasus was the scene of neither play? 

Hitherto everybody has assumed, as the one fixed fact, that the 
scene of the Prometheus Loosed lay in the Caucasus. Let us 
examine the grounds of this conviction. 

The chief proof lies in the third fragment of the play — the 
speech of Prometheus already alluded to. This speech has been 
transmitted to us by Cicero (Tusc. II 10) in a Latin version 
avowedly made by himself. It is introduced by the words ' has 
igitur poenas pendens, adfixus ad Caucasian, dicit haec.' In the 
text of the speech itself, at the end, the Caucasus is named as the 
scene of the action. The words are : 

' e quo liquatae solis ardore excidunt 
guttae, quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi.' 

Prometheus's gore is melted by the sun, and falls in drops upon 
the rocks. 

This mention of Caucasus, imbedded in the text of the play, 
seemed final and decisive. It would be so if this were the text of 
Aeschylus himself. But herein lies, in my view, the gist of the 
whole matter. These verses are not Aeschylus, but Cicero's ver- 
sion of Aeschylus. Cicero supposed, as every one supposed in 
his day, that the Caucasus was the scene of Prometheus's punish- 
ment. What if the mention of Caucasus is due to him, and the 
saxa Caucasi were, in the original, simple nameless nirpai ? 

Cicero as good as tells us (in- the following chapter) that this 
translation was made by him, as an exercise in verse-composition, 
while he was a student in Athens. We do not know whether he 
translated the whole play, or only this passage. But there is 
nothing in the nature of the case to render such a freedom as I 
have supposed unlikely. It is only what the makers of poetical 
translations always do. Cicero's other translations from Greek 
poets afford many examples of analogous additions. 1 And, as it 

■An insight into Cicero's usage is easily obtained by comparing his transla- 
tions from Aratus and Homer (conveniently put together at the end of several 
of our editions) with the originals. Added epithets are common: tempestas 
laeta—fijia-i (Odyss. i 363), duro saxo=?>aav (II. B 319), splendenti corf ore virgo 
=irap(levov (Arat. 97). This is the least of many sorts of padding which are 
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happens, we have an indication that this particular version was 
not an exact and literal rendering of the original text. The sixth 
verse of the passage, Iovisgue numen Mulciberi adscivit manus, 
is obviously a translation of Prometheus's words to Io in the 
Prometheus Bound (619), Poi\evp.a piv to &Xov, 'Hcpaio-rov Se x*' l P- 
We cannot suppose that Aeschylus used this phrase twice in the 
same trilogy ; it is clear that Cicero embellished his translation 
from the Prometheus Solutus with an effective bit from the Prome- 
theus Vinctus. 

This passage set aside, nothing remains that can be said to 
prove that the scene of the Prometheus Unbound was the Caucasus. 
That Cicero says adfixus ad Caucasum in introducing his version, 
can count for nothing. Nor is it any more conclusive that Strabo 
(p. 183) in the words introducing the tenth fragment, says that it 
occurs in a passage in which Prometheus describes to Heracles 
the route from Caucasus to the Hesperides (Kafyyovptvos 'HpaxXet 

tS>v 68a>v to>v cmb KavKtxcrov -rrpns Tas 'EcrirepiSar) . These expressions 

may perfectly well reflect the ideas of Cicero and Strabo, not of 
Aeschylus. For by 'Caucasus' they mean simply 'the scene of 
the play.' It never occurred to them that this scene could be 
other than Caucasus. Still less can the mention of the Phasis in 
Fragment I be a proof. This and Fragment II are part of the 
parodos. Fragment II belongs in order between the parts of I. 
The chorus of Titans announce their presence to Prometheus, 
and describe their journey. Three places are named in the scraps 
we have; the Red Sea, the iravrorp6<pos \lpvrj (=the Fountain of 
Helios, where the sun rises), and the Phasis. But there is noth- 
ing to show that the Phasis was at or near the end of the route. 
A dozen other places, for aught we know, may have followed it 

freely employed. Thus, fioav aporqpuv (Arat. 132) becomes manu vinctum 
domitumque iuvencum, Ka/.a fasivsc (Arat. 148) becomes tremulum qualiens e 
corpore flammam, wsXap (Arat. 205) becomes inbam quatiens fulgore micanti , 
uptoio (Arat. 225) becomes contortis aries cum cornibus. Whole verses are thus 
put in bodily: thus at Arat. 27, 82, 277, 308,339 (of the Greek text). Two whole 
verses, of which there is no trace in the original, are inserted after Arat. 360. 
An extreme case is Arat. 286, where one verse is padded into four. These 
additions sometimes include proper names : /of»s satiabit Achivos (II. B 329), 
Neptunia pistrix (=/c#r£oc, Arat. 647), Arcturo . . . dedit Juppiter (Arat. 406), 
Aegaeo defixa in gurgite Chius (=Xiui, Arat. 638); compare Arat. 134,248, 343. 
The translation of Sophocles Trach. 1046 ff., in Tusc. II 8 keeps fairly near 
the original, but even here 'Ex'i&vtk B^eppa becomes Hydra generatum, and 
aQpacTui Trkdrji peste textili. 
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in the enumeration. The route, so far as it is indicated, corres- 
ponds roughly with Io's route from Prometheus's standpoint to 
Egypt, as described in the preserved play — except, of course, that 
it is in the opposite direction. 

We see that there is no cogent evidence that the npop,rj0evs 
\v6ficvos was enacted in the Caucasus, unless we regard as such 
the belief of Cicero and Strabo, who had the play before them, 
and the consensus of antiquity generally that Caucasus was the 
place of Prometheus's punishment. The universality of this 
belief influenced Welcker strongly. But it proves too much. It 
pertains to the Prometheus Bound as well as the Prometheus 
Loosed — to the beginning as well as the end of the punishment. 
Lucian, for instance, in the dialogue ' Prometheus ' travesties the 
opening scene of the UpoprjOevs Seo-p&Trjs, and designates the place 
as Caucasus. Were the Seoy«57-i/s lost, we should accept this as 
evidence that its scene lay in the Caucasus ; yet we know it did 
not. Other places where the beginning of the punishment is 
referred to the Caucasus are Cleanthes quoted in Plutarch de 
fluviis 5, 3 (jrporri§r)<r€v avrU tov npoprjffda), Arrian Peripl. Eux. 

II, 5 yivairep 6 npo/j.r)6evs Kpe/J.a<rdrjvat V7t6 'Hipaicrrov Kara wp6<r- 
ra£iv Aior jjivdeveTai), Schol. Prom. 347 (roc IJ pop.rjdea ir p 00 rj\a>aev 

6 Zew els to KavKilcnov opos. Even the Hypothesis of the Prome- 
theus Bound places the action in the Caucasus : 1$ jmv o-khm) tov 

dpd/xaros viroKZiTai iv 2icvdiai eVi to KavKao-top opos. We See that the 

whole thing hangs together. Both plays were equally thought to 
have their scene in the Caucasus. In the case of the first play 
this belief was certainly wrong, and there is no reason to think it 
was right in the case of the second. Men read their Aeschylus 
by the light of the current form of the story, learned at school 
and propagated by many later poets, and they read into him 
what was not there. 1 The mistake was the easier, as the actual 
scene of the plays was somewhat vaguely indicated by the poet. 

1 There is a trace of the contrary (and correct) doctrine in antiquity. I mean 
the supplementary remark in the Mediceus (lareov de ore, etc.) printed ill our 
editions after the Hypothesis. There were those, even among the ancients, 
who read the play attentively. It is just possible that a further trace of this 
right view may lurk in a fragment of Varro's satire ' Prometheus Liber ' (n. 4 

'' mortalis nemo exaudit, sed late incolens 

Scytharum inhospitalis campis vastitas, 

in which I would call attention to the word campis (not montibus). Ribbeck 
guesses that these lines may be taken from Accius's Prometheus. 
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Both plays, then, had the same scene, and that scene was not 
intended by the poet to be the Caucasus mountains, but a name- 
less part of Scythia. I hope I have succeeded in making this as 
clear to others as it is to me. I regard the conclusion as certain, 
because it is the only one which does not lead to absurdities. A 
further word may be allowed me about this belief, which possessed 
the later ancients, that Prometheus was chained in the Caucasus. 

The oldest account, in Hesiod, mentions no particular place. 
Aeschylus fixed it vaguely in the distant north. It is in Alexan- 
drine time that the earliest distinct mention of the Caucasus in 
connexion with Prometheus meets us. Apollonius of Rhodes 
makes the Argonauts, on approaching Colchis, hear the groans 
of Prometheus and see the eagle going to and returning from its 
meal. 1 Eratosthenes, as quoted by Arrian, 2 also put Prometheus 
in the Caucasus. Numberless writers then chime in. 3 But 
although, as I have said, the Caucasus theory is first found dis- 
tinctly stated by Alexandrines, there is no doubt that it is older 
than these. This is shown as follows. 

In later antiquity the' name Caucasus, as is well known, was 
extended to far eastern mountain ranges, and included the mass 
now known as Hindu-Kush, the western outliers of the Himalayas, 
called also Paropamisos by the Greeks. Two rival ' prisons of 
Prometheus ' were shown to travellers, one in the Colchian Cau- 
casus, between the Black Sea and Caspian, and one in the Indian 
Caucasus — the Hindu-Kush. Now we are told by Eratosthenes, 
whom Arrian quotes in his Anabasis and Indica, 4 that this latter 
location of the Caucasus and of Prometheus dates from Alexan- 
der's campaign. The Macedonians in Alexander's suite, the story 
goes, called this Paropamisos mountain Caucasus, to flatter the 

'Argonautica II 1247 ff. 

'Citations given below. Cp. also Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1247. 

3 See Strabo 183, 505, 688 ; Plutarch de fluviis 5, 3 ; Pausan. V n, 6 ; Lucian 
Dial. Deor. 1 ; Duris Sam. frag. 19 Mull.; Apollod. Bibl. II 5, 11, 10; Quint. 
Smyrn. VI 269; Nonnus Dion. II 297; Eustath. on Dionys. Perieg. 663 ; 
Schol. Apollon. Khod. II 1248; Cicero Tusc. II 10, V 3; Vergil Eel. VI 42; 
Propert. II i, 69; Ovid Amor. II 16, 39; Hygin. Poet. Astron. II 15; Seneca 
Medea 712, Here. Fur. 121 3, Here. Oet. 1380; Martial Spect. 7, 1, IX 45, 3, 
XI 84, 9. With special reference to the Colchian Caucasus, Lucian Prom. 1 
and 4 ; Valer. Flacc. V 145. To the Indian Caucasus, Diodor. XVII 83, 1 ; 
Philostr. Vita Apoll. Tyan. II 2; Quint. Curt. VII 3, 22. Scythia vertices, 
Catull. 64, 294 are probably Caucasus. 

4 Anabasis V 3, 1 ; Indica 5. 
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monarch's vanity, and seeing a cave, they forthwith dubbed it 
' Prometheus's prison,' and declared that this was where Hera- 
cles came and shot the eagle. Strabo is even more explicit, 1 
though he does not name Eratosthenes. It appears that opinion 
was divided between the cavern and a beetling precipice crowned 
by two crags as the actual place of punishment. Anyhow it is 
evident that Prometheus and the Caucasus were connected in 
men's minds at the time of Alexander's campaign ; else the dis- 
covery of this new 'Caucasus' would not have brought with it a 
new location of Prometheus's punishment. The -old Caucasus 
also, as has been said, continued to be thought of as the place 
where Prometheus had suffered. The precise point was a peak 
called 2rp60iKos, visible from the sea-coast at points near the Greek 
settlements in Colchis. 2 This too was a show-place. Pompey, 
Appian tells us, visited the Colchian Caucasus in the Mithridatic 
war on purpose to see the spot where Prometheus had been 
chained. 3 Eratosthenes, whom Arrian and Strabo copy, evidently 
was clear that this location was the older of the two — that is, that 
the Colchian Caucasus was fixed on before the Indian Caucasus 
as the scene of Prometheus's sufferings. Indeed this would be 
probable, even without direct testimony. 

We may then be certain that the notion that Prometheus was 
bound in the Caucasus antedated the eastern campaign of Alex- 
ander. There is reason to think it a good deal older than this. 
In Sophocles' play called KoXxi'Ser occurred the verse 

vfiels piv ovk ap' rjiore tov Hpopr]8ia ; 

The subject of the play was Jason and Medea, and Welcker sur- 
mised, with much probability, that this verse was part of a descrip- 
tion of the magic salve Q^appanov Upoprjduov) made of Prometheus's 
blood. This salve is mentioned by Apollonius in the Argo- 
nautica, 4 and by Plutarch de fluviis (5, 4) as compounded by 
Medea. If Sophocles represented the Colchian sorceress as col- 
lecting drops of Promethean blood, there can be little doubt that 
he thought of Prometheus as bound in the Caucasus. 

It seems, therefore, that the location of Prometheus in the Cau- 
casus took place, so to speak, between Aeschylus and Sophocles — 

1 P. 505- 

2 Arrian, Peripl. Eux. II, 5. 
3 Mithridat. 103. 

4 III 850. Add Propert. I 12, 9; Valer. Flacc. VII 356. 
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that is to say, about the middle of the fifth century. It is perhaps 
idle to speculate how it came about. We may, nevertheless, hazard 
a guess. Pherecydes of Leros produced his mythical history about 
the time in question. In the second book he treated the story of 
Prometheus. The one quotation we have from this narrative 
concerns itself with the parentage of the eagle which tortured 
Prometheus. 1 It was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. We 
are not told that Pherecydes connected Prometheus with the Cau- 
casus. But, oddly enough, we do know that he connected this 
same Typhon with the Caucasus in treating the Gigantomachia in 
his first book. 2 Then, too, it is known that Apollodorus's Bi/SXio^ki; 
follows Pherecydes pretty closely in this part, and Apollodorus 
puts Prometheus in the Caucasus. Putting all together, it seems 
not unlikely that it was Pherecydes who disseminated this form 
of the story. It probably came from the Milesian colonies Phasis 
and Dioscurias, which were close under the western end of the 
Caucasian range. 

Frederic D. Allen. 

'Frag. 21 Milller (=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1252). 

2 Frag. 14 Mtlll. (=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1214): on em rbv Kavmaov itare- 
<jn>ysv 6 Ti>^6Jf dianSfievot; . . . fyepenvdtji; sv rtji deoyovlcu lijTopsi. 



